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* PARALLEL IDEAS OF NATIONS. | 


Grepon relates in his autobiography that John 
Gibbon, a brother of his great-grandfather, and a 
writer on heraldry, having visited Virginia in 1659, 
\found a gratification to his love of that science at a 
-war-dance of the native Indians. “As they moved 
‘in measured steps, brandishing their tomahawks, his 
curious eye contemplated their little shields of bark, 
and their naked bodies, which were painted with the 
colours and symbols of his favourite science: ‘at 
which [says he] I exceedingly wondered, and con- 
cluded that heraldry was ingrafted naturally into the 
human race. If so, it deserves a greater esteem than 
is now put upon it.’” Jobn was, we think, right 
in his first opinion, however the second might be 
liable to question. The custom of adopting the 
figures of animals as personal symbols, seems to be 
the result of a train of. ideas which naturally rises 
amongst a people at a certain stage of civilisation or 
non-civilisation. For example, a North American 
chief, flattering himself that he pounces upon his 
enemies as the hawk pounces upon its prey, considers 
himself as a hawk, and calls himself Hawk accordingly. 
From other personal properties, other chiefs take or 
receive the titles of Wolf, Rattle-snake, Sword-fish, or 
Great Hog. <Any train of ideas which naturally 
arisea in certain circumstances amongst one people, 
may as well arise in another people in the same cir- 
cumstances ; and hence it is that our own Teutonic 
ancestors had names exactly like those of the Ameri- 
can braves. Hengist, the Saxon invader of England, 
was so named, probably, from his great bulk and 
activity, as the word signifies a horse. The Scottish 
king William, being a great warrior, regarded himself 
as a lion, and adopted that animal as his symbol; 
hence he was called William the Lion. Amongst 
European nations in the middle ages, this custom of 
putting personal symbols upon shields became general, 
and there was no other origin that we know of for 
Mr Gibbon’s science. There does not appear, there- 
fore, to have been the slightest shade of difference 
between the heraldry, such as it is, of the American 
Indians and our own, further than this, that in Ame- 
tica it is a living present idea, while in Europe it is a 
shadow of a thing the substance of which has passed 
away. If it were the fate of the Indians to go on to 
the same national greatness and civilisation as our- 
selves, we should probably have a college by and by 
somewhere upon the Missouri, for adjusting and 
settling the pretensions of various individuals to 
assume and bear, on their coats armorial, the cog- 
nisances of the illustrious Hawk, Great Hog, and 
Sword-fish aforesaid—along with a tax (for what 
civilisation can be without a tax ?) upon all who chose 
to indulge in such sentimental luxuries. What gives 
this great probability is the fact, that the civilised 
Mexicans had already reached the point of putting 
up the carved representation of a man’s crest as a 
commemoration of himself. 

The same principles serve, in a great number of 
instances, to explain the similarity of the proverbs of 
various nations, Almost every country and place is 
distinguished for producing some article in abundance, 
and the idea of carrying the particular article tw 
that place or country, which obviously needs no 
supply of it, naturally becomes a subject of allusion 
when any one has performed a similar needless 
labour of any kind. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that our English proverb, “carrying coal 
to Newcastle,” is represented in Persia by “ Infers 
piper in Hindostan”—carrying pepper to Hindostan 
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—and was so amongst the ancient Hebrews by 
“carrying oil to a city of olives.” In such cases, 
it seetns preposterous to suppose that the idea was 
derived by the one nation from the other. As well 
say that we have derived from them the habits of 
feeding and sleeping. Ideas of this kind unavoidably 
arise in different places, because the conditions which 
suggest them everywhere exist. Numberless other 
instances of identical proverbs might be adduced. 
Kelly, indeed, when he took the pains to collect 3000 
Scotch ones, was mortified to find how many of them 
were common to the English, French, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, and even to the ancient Romans and Greeks. 
The progress of oriental literature since the time of 
Kelly has shown that a vast number of these aphorisms 
also exist amongst the greatly older nations of the 
East. Generally, nothing but the expression, or object 
of allusion, is changed, the idea remaining the same ; 
as where the Italians, for our “ Many speak of Rodin 
Hood, who never shot with his bow,” say, “ Molti parlan 
di Orlando, chi non viddero mai suo brando” [Many 
speak of Orlando who never saw his sword] ; Orlando 
or Roland being an early hero of continental chivalry, 
as Robin Hood was an early hero amongst us. There 
are, no doubt, many instances of a direct derivation of 
the common proverb from a common source: we 
would say that this is to be inferred whenever the 
expression of the proverb is decidedly arbitrary, as 
must generally be when a metaphor is employed. For 
instance, “Pas a pas on va bien loin” being a meta- 
phor, and almost literally translated into “Soft and 
fair, sweet sir, goes far,” we see no room to doubt 
that the one comes from the other, or that both have 
come from a common source. But this is not gene- 
rally the case with proverbs: usually, we have only 
the fundamental idea alike, and this being a thing 
which common circumstances might readily give rise 
to in different and distant examples of a common 
human nature, we may presume that it is in both 
instances original accordingly. 

Even the jests which figure in the venerable pages 
of Joe Miller have for the most part been conceived 
in the brains of other nations, not excluding those of 
antiquity. Some of those particular drolleries which 
we think the most characteristic of England, are to 
be found in the curious collection of Hierocles, the 
Athenian, who lived twenty-two centuries ago. One 
would here be apt to think that a borrowing had taken 
place, but this is no necessary presumption, In 
human life, and the associations of human character, 
there is a certain number of possible occurrences and 
whimsicalities, which, in any country in the world, 
may either actually happen, or be imagined as happen- 
ing. Many of these do come into play and into thought 
amongst different people, being in the one case as 
original as in the other. There are also many popular 
stories, which may have had distinct origins, though 
they appear to be identical, and derived the one from 
the other. For example, we everywhere find the pea- 
santry telling a tale of a lady who was buried in a 
trance with a precious ring, and revived by the sexton 
attempting to possess himself of the jewel by cutting 
off her finger. This is merely a thing likely to have 
happened—very readily imaginable in all its circum- 
stances—and which has been in hundreds of places 
imagined accordingly, and then related as a true story. 
The subterranean passage, which a piper attempted 
to explore, playing on his pipes all the way, that the 
people above might mark his progress, is another ex- 
ample to which we lately had occasion to allude, 
Given the idea of such a passage, the idea of its being 
possible thus to explore it at once and unavoidably 


occurs. It passes in a moment from might be to was. 
The cessation of the sound at a particular spot also 
unavoidably follows, merely because such a termina- 
tion of the adventure is likely, and therefore readily 
conceivable. A treasure buried in a ruin—a digging 
for it by an adventurous individual—his being inter- 
rupted by a storm of thunder and lightning, which 
prevents him from ever attempting it again, is 
another example of these universal fancies meta- 
morphosed into facts. The exceeding beauty of some 
of the pillars in Gothic cathedrals and churches has 
in the same manner suggested the idea of a particular 
pillar, distinguished by the intricacy of its workman- 
ship, being executed by an ingenious apprentice un- 
known to his master. The same story, therefore, is 
everywhere told respecting these pillars. You are 
shown an apprentice pillar in almost every Gothic 
structure from Roslin to Strasburg, and penhaps 


farther, and always with the same gossip-account of 


its origi 

There are, it is readily owned, some popular legends 
which have been sent from a common source through- 
out all the branches of some of the families of man- 
kind. Such are easily distinguishable by the peculiar 
nature of the incidents related in them, and a certain 
common style of thought which also shines through- 
out the various versions. In a subsequent article, we 
shall trace a few of these curious genealogies of .ple- 
beian literature. But, on the other hand, we must be 
on our guard against overstraining this principle, and 
presuming a common origin where the thought is 
almost as universally natural as to walk or run. For 
example, the common lullaby for children in Scotland 
includes the syllables /ally-loo, It is also known that 
the Roman mothers had for a lullaby— 

Lalla, lalla ; dorme aut lacte 

(Lalla, lalla ; sleep or suck). 
Now, there is no good reason for our supposing the 
Scottish lullaby to be derived from the Roman, when 
it is so evident that the syllables employed in both 
cases are of that soft liquid kind which a mother 
would naturally adopt for the purpose of hushing her 
baby. The Ia-la-la’s so generally employed for 
vocally expressing music for which we have no 
words, and which figure so largely in unmeaning 
burthens of songs, are in like manner presumably 
adopted, not by one nation imitating another, but as 
a thing which all find to be the most appropriate 
imaginable for the purpose, these syllables being in 
themselves such musical sounds, 

In the investigation of the early history of nations 
and of mankind generally, many mistakes have been 
made in consequence of an inclination of the inquirers 
to trace everything that is alike to one origin, and 
from their not discriminating between what is pecu- 
liar and arbitrary, and what might and is likely to 
arise anywhere. A nation in Asia worships the sun 
and moon; so does a nation in Africa; therefore they 
were originally the same people! as if it were not 
the most natural thing for any nation at first to 
adore those luminaries, which are the most splendid 
objects they see. It is a fact that the Chinese enter- 
tain similar notions about paradise as the Moham- 
medan nations, though there is no connection between 
their religions. How is this? clearly the mere result 
of the naturalness of the ideas in both instances. 
Uninstructed man conceives the future happy state 
to be of that character which his propensities and 
affections make him wish this life to be; the wishes 
of the Chinese and Mohammedans on this point re- 
semble each other, and therefore in their future state 
they place the same objects. 
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tions at graves, we find, from the account of Mr Theo- 
dore Irving, that it is customary among the Indian 
‘tribes of North America, where it is performed in 
almost the same manner as it is in Ireland. To 
a civilised mind, these ceremonial lamentations ap- 
pear an arbitrary custom. and therefore likely to 
‘have been derived by the various practisers of it 
‘ &@ common source; but this we conceive to be 


ly a 
that a mark of affliction is kind and respectful 
the dead, if not calculated to' soothe them under 
y of having been removed from this world, 
loud lamentations is the most ready and 
signification of such affliction, It is a deceit, 
then the practisers of the custom are an untutored 
people, whose moral perceptions are too dull to see 
the matter in its true light. 

_ The occurrence of great temples and other buildings 
in central America, the pyramidal form of some of 
‘these structures, the sculptures adorning them, and the 
pictorial and hieroglyphic writing known to have been 


having 
though, as we shall show in a subsequent paper, there 
tions of that continent, we see no reason to believe that 


are merely an improvement in materials and details 
of structure upon the primitive sepulchral mound, 
in Egypt as well'as Yucatan. Idiographic 
is also so far a natural excogitation of the 
that it is found even amongst bar- 


He 


outlines; lastly, these become alphabetical cha- 
The glorious art of writing has nowhere any 
history, Another evidence against a common 
gin for at least the architecture and sculptures of 


justifiable conclusion. It is a natural’ 


coration is of a gloomy and severe character, entirezv 
wanting the peculiar emblems which abound in an- 
cient Egyptian as wéll as Grecian sculpture. But 
this is 
to dwell: 
Our object in this paper has been chiefly to show 
instances in which parallel ideas of nations only spring 


from a community of nature in a community of cir- | i 
cumstances; in a second article, we shall advert to | desolate districts 


some of thosé others which only ean be accounted for 
on the supposition of an early connexion, or of one 
people being derived from another. 


“FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY.” 

SECOND ARTICLE. 
In a former article we directed attention to Professor 
Liebig’s recent publication, “ Familiar Letters on 
Chemistry,” a work “ written for the especial purpose 
of exciting the attention of governments and an en- 
lightened public to the necessity of establishing schools 
of chemistry, and of promoting by every means the 
study of a science so intimately connected with the 
arts, pursuits, and social well-being of modern civi-' 
lised nations.” "We then traced the progress of che- 
mical science as a’ branch of natural phildsophy, 
adverting to its rapid advancemen: since the time of 
Lavoisier, and to the gigantic power which the che- 
mist now wields over every known product in nature, 
and by which it is made to administer to our wealth, ' 
elegance, and comfort; We now intend’ to review 
some of the points advanced by Dr Liebig as evidence 
of the practical value of chemistry, and as earnest of 
its future importance in the arts, in commerce, and | 
in agriculture. 

The most prominent instance adduced of the com- 
mercial value of chemical science, is the manufacture 
of soda, at one time an expensive and limited produce : 
—*“The manufacture of soda from common 
salt, may be regarded as the foundation of all our 
modern improvements in the domestic arts ; and we 
may take it as affording an excellent illustration of 
the dependence of the various branches of human 


4 industry and commerce upon each other, and their 


relation to chemistry. Soda has been used from time | 
immemorial in the manufacture of soap and glass, 
two chemical productions which employ and keep in | 
circulation an immense amount of capital * * 
France formerly imported soda from Spain—Spanish 
soda being of the best quality—at an annual expendi- 
ture of twenty to thirty millions of francs. During 
the war with England, the price of soda, and conse- 
quently of soap and glass, rose continually ; and all 
man res suffered in consequence. The present 
method of making soda from common salt was disco- 
vered by Le Blanc at the end of last century. It was 
a rich boon for France, and became of the highest 
importance during the wars of Napoleon. In a very 
short time it was manufactured to an extraordinary 
extent, especially at the seat of the soap manufac- 
tories ; Marseilles possessing, for a time, a monopoly 
of soda and soap.’ The process, however, was not long 
in reaching England. ’ 

In order to prepare the soda of eommerce (which 
is the carbonate) from common salt, it is: first con- 
verted into Glauber’s salt (sulphate of soda). For this 
purpose, 80 pounds’ weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) are required to. 100 pounds of 
common salt.. The duty upon English salt checked 
for a short time the full advantage of this discovery ; 
but when government repealed the duty, and its price 
was reduced to its minimum, the cost of soda depended 

that of sulphuric acid. The demand for sul- 
uric acid now increased to an immense extent ; and 
to supply it, capital was embarked abundantly, as it 
afforded an excellent ‘remuneration. ‘The origin and 
formation of sulphuric acid was studied most care- 
fully ; and from year to year, better, simpler, and 
cheaper methods for making it were discovered. 


brought almost to the acmé of perfection by the aid 
of chemical knowledge, and that the expense of con- 


is now obtained in cheap and. inexhaustible supplies 
from Atacama in Peru. That from: the East 
isa petre, that from South America a soda- 
saltpetre ; but either is equally effective, as it is only; 
the nitric acid in combination with the alkali which 


which it-'is not necessary at present im 
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cost from’L.1000 to 1.2000, It leads to 

ts in the manufacture of glass, which is 
Tncaity becoming cheaper and more beautiful ; 
enables us to return to our fields all their 
most valuable manure—in the form of ashes, by sub- 


Tt bas likewise, of 
me an important 

of manure ; and is now extensively Used as 8 

ammonia. 


at 


half, 
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mhuriatic acid ; indeed 
profitable application of it was, 

iscovered : it is-a compound of chlorine, 


é. 
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source, 

chlorine long been kno 
ployed upon a large scale after it 
residuary muriatic acid; and, it 
combination with lime, it could 
distances without inconvenience. 


present enormous extent ; 
could not have competed in price with France and 
Germany. In the old process for bleaching, 

exposed to the air and light d 


meadow 
situated, was essenti ut a single 
near Glasgow bleaches 1400 pieces 

year. What 


the 
it increase 


d, 
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in 
i parts of German 


3 of 
now so universally employ uction 


leaving the gold nearl 
vier. ‘The solation 
vessel containing metallie copper ; this is grad 


tallic 
hate of copper is also a valuable 
in the Tmanufbeturé of green ond 


« Reflectin: continues Professor Liebig, 
the price of sulphur exer- 
printed cotton soap, glass, &c., and remembe: 
that Great Britain ruppli America, Spain, Po 


years, it it gbly probable that sulphur, the source of 

th, would have been rendered perfectly value- 

and industry stoped a power 
dangerous to present impediments. 

monopoly lasted, fifteen 


ts taken out for methods to obtain back 
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There is a considerable number of customs which introduction of the soda-saltpetre from Peru 
2 : new impulse to the manufacture of sulphuric 
at one early stage of ctvilisation. Most bar pediments thrown in the way of the e 
lacerate themselves, or Kill slaves or captives, at the from Sicily, it soon became redused tos 
: death of their relatives, and indulge in unlimited mum, and remained stationary. ‘The am 
howling, without any real feeling, over their graves: phuric acid now manufact in Britain i 
. it is algo a common practice to raise mounds or cairus it is 3 source of wealth to Sicily ; and has 
over the dead, Here the distinction which we have 
; stated should be carefully observed. At the funeral of tacama. e 
. world act in a similar way at the burials of their 
great chiefs. From this, however, nothing can be | ———__ 
inferred beyond the consideration, that it springs 
from a sympathy which is natural to man, affection 
seeming to require that, when those we revere have 
; suffered so great a calamity as the stroke of death, : 
we should not remain whole and scatheless. On 
the other hand, when w 
custom of amputating th “Tt is impossible, however, to trace within the com- 
“among - changes provements resulting from one chemi- 
Guaranoes of Paraguay / cal manufacture ; but I must still claim. your atten- 
y likelihood of a common tion to a few more of its important and’ immediate 
c ‘withstanding the great | | ME =I hate already told you, that in the manu- 
: ‘universal; we pe ney er of soda... In this first part of the proce 
day, surviving from the 
decessors ; they exist all 
Asia, and abound in Am 
distinguishing @ grave i | 
* , minds of any people—it is, indeed, so apt to be sug- 
; gested by the little unavoidable heap which arises over 
any interred body in ordinary circumstances—that 
we can ground nothing upon it as an evidence of the r : 
common origin of nations, The custom of burying at , 
‘with the dead their weapons, ornaments, or favourite 
- ‘animals, seems to be also prevalent amongst rude b ' 
nations from the same everywhere natural process of - 
sentimental ideas, namely—“it were eruel to deprive was used for bleaching cotton, &c.; and but for ' 
: ‘of his qnewho t assert his right toit— new bleaching process, it would scarcely have 
enjoy tt icles in possible for the cotton manufacture of Great Britain 
state of existence—therefore let us not part him fron, 
them.” With regard to the custom of formal lamenta| | 
weeks in the summer, and kept continuall | 
by man 
uitably 
shment 
land for 
the cost 
to pay interes 18 capital, or to 
Germany. the 
: expense, the sotton bleached with 
chiorine suffer less in the bands of skilful workmen 
found t advantageous.” Other uses to which oc ag 
8 ric acid has been applied since its economical produc- 
tion are enumerated by Liebig ; such as the manufac- 
| 
: wax candles ; and the eaien silver, and the sepa- 
ration of gold and copper, ae 
tion in, 
practised in Mexico, have led many writers to believe of is a t 
‘that the people of that region were derived from, or holed 
by the Beyptians. now ric acid, which dissolves both the silver and the co per, 
wo doubt anywhere entertai e Americans 
ved, ani 
The 
the particular things above enumerated are amongst bine’ pre 
the evidences of this fact. There is nothing, it ap- applications 
. pears to us, in the. American civilisation which might muriatie acids, of soda, phosphorus, &c., would have 
a not have arisen on the spot. For a nation to advance been considered utterly impossible. Who is able to 
in the course of improving circumstances and intellect, what new chemical productions, minseing to 
from simple to grand edifices, is a phenomenon which | every improvement in the mode of manufacture, its | years may produce | 
may take place anywhere. _ The pyramidal structures | price fell ; and its sale increased in an equal ratio.” 
Here Dr Liebig describes the process. of manufac- 
| turing sulphuric acid, remarking that it has been 
structing the leaden chambers in which it is prepared 
has been reduced nearly one-half, by means of the the English’ 
Bas ths | stand why the government. should have 
pt ee wpipe. marrafacture of sul- resolved to resort to war with Naples, in order to 
of of the latter being sthing sold be 
f required to 1000 of the former); and this -product, mors ppposed to the tras interests of Bicils than such 
rac which at one time was derived solely from the East, & monopoly; indeed. had it been maintained a few 
céntral America with those, of Egypt, is, that while 
; tere is a certain resemblance, there are also great 
differences, The pyramids are not true ones, but ter- e 
minate in square towers; and the whole style of de- sulphuric acid used in tting that 
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elements, than it can éxist without brea oxygen. 


at the commercial value and 
substance ; the endless tissue, and 
ing from one chemi- 


differences must depend upon whs* they derive from 


a independent of the soil or 
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with other maturer branches 
human knowledge ; when every soil will be systemati- 
eally treated for the ies of to be raised upon 
it ; when manures be manufactured as we now 


il 


tain two kinds of elements, those capable 
flesh, muscle, &., and those yi 
hich we breathe, in order to 
bodies.. The more.oxygen we 
carbon must our food contain, other- 
acting upon the soluble constituents 
produce leanness and emaciation. 
we consume, the.greater amount of 
over-fatness and 
ensue. in; the more heat we lose by | 
must be the sources of combustion 
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should increase the | im 


why exercise 
vi bodies and our demand for food ; 
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pursuits, 
people. It is evident that, without the applications of 
sumpti every solu’ i ve never ir present state of superiority, 
matter being required to furnish the carbon of - i i sand it is equally 
i As with the funetions of respiration, icati 
source Our 
bones, muscles, &¢., when analysed, yield to the chemist 
certain elements ; these elements are also found in the 
blood, from which the bones, muscles, &c., are formed. | supe 
nutri —ni sulphur, | 
alte of potash, soda, &c. ; the li principle ean 
no more form bone or 
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THE WOMEN OF THE BAN DE LA ROCHE. 


de la Roche, a high; and sterile in Alsace, 

on most contri to 

educate and elevate from their half sa condition. 

In an early number, of our Journal (No. 142) we 

ted a sketch of Oberlin’s labours, the suc- 


lin, in the branches.of knowledge best adapted to the 
purpose, she taught the children, by turns, whatever 
apeneese most suited to their respective or capa- 

ty. The elder boys were taught to wool and 

oungest chi were 0) in. picking cotton. 
Sole the hours of labour, their pauleaue related 
and explained to them such little stories from the 
Bible, or pleasing anecdotes in natural history, as were 
likely to suit their comprehension, and to direct their 
attention to the wise and superintending care of Pro- 
vidence in the ordering of every event ; to the beau 
and harmony whieh. reigns throughout God’s works ; 
and to the affection and reapeet which they ought to 
cherish towards their parents and superiors. She also 
taught them to sing and repeat hymns ; instructed 
them in the rudiments of botany ; and gave them use- 
ful information on every subject likely to conduce to 
their advantage in future life. 

The principles. of love of God and devotedness to 
his service, and the germs of moral excellence thus 


vicissitudes of life had power to disturb. 
The, children, so far from 
meetings, listened with the 


weary of 
pest interest to 
there received, counted the da: 


; | till their return, and were delighted with the 


of their ap Having been thus prepared by 


887 
these fifteen nts were not perfectly successful, cation.of chemistry to human. physi rank or 7 
accomplished. But then in gypsum (sulphate of lime), | thus afforded us, we can bring it to bear upona thou- the proper . 
ond is: of We possess | sand useful purposes, as regards food, exercine, and nature has 
mountains of sulphuric acid ; in (sulphate of | clothing., Indeed, 20 pvident.are Dr Liebig’s: views of ; 
lead), and in iron pyrites (sulphuret of iron), we have | the animal functions, that we do not despair of soon 
no less abundance of sulphur. The problem is, how | seeing absolute rules laid down for the maintenance | ——————— 4 . 
to separate the sulphuric acid, or the sulphur, from | of health, and the prevention of all ordinary diseases. | 
these native stores. Of their utility in of food, 
weight of sulphuric id were prepared from new soures of sustenance, there cannot Wuar may not be.done, even in the most disadvan- 
while the a of doubs ; while, applied te the feeding and tageous circumstances, by one enterprising mind—one 
eetagermn be We should probably ere | fattening of our domestic animals, its principles will | not daunted by triflee—one who wishes to do good for 
long have triumphed over all difficulties, and be invaluable. ’ its own sake, and.is not intimidated by that terrible - 
The imjalse has: been | lion in the path— the world’s dread laugh.” Such 
the possibility of the esa proved, ond it may | Before we can thoroughly understand the rearing and | a one was thevenerable Oberlin, the pastor of the Ban 
in a few years that the inconsiderate financial ae See must be-acquainted with their 
speculation of Naples may deprive her of that lucrative | functions,and with the chemical elements which enter : 
commerce.” into their composition. Having obtained this know- : 
“Such is a hasty ledge, the rearing of them becomes a comparatively 
importanceof a easy and certain process. 
changes, and impro ascertain the functions of the plant ; that it imbi 
cal manufacture! Many other examples equally con- | certain elements from the atmosphere by its leaves, | cesses which attended them. e have now to call 
as and certain others by its roots from the soil; and that | attention to the efforts of his wife, and other women 
has been to demonstrate the a in its natural state it flourishes under a peculiar cli- | of the district, in the same great cause; for these are 
eal science in the arts and in commerce. much less known than those of Oberlin. It is 
tan single in the acto of aitilioed But it is for. the chemist to say what elements enter pleasant to find that the benevolent schemes of this 
nations, which has not been improved and enriched by | into ite composition, what are obtained from the at- | excellent man were seconded by the women of the ; 
the ications of the chemist. The working of the seonenetay GOS Se Ste. Sa as The air being a | Ban de la Roche... Women possess less civil, but far 
and their extraction from the crude ores, the | fixed and common medium to all plants, their chemical | more moral power than men. Their kingdom is the ; 7 
ee ee affections, and there they have it in their power to 
extracting of gas from coal, the arts of dyeing and é a0ul, and how shese elements are a y light, | reign supreme. .Madame Qberlin-was one of those 
ing, the manufacture of paper, ae w- | hea ten er Rp distinctions, Ifa plant women who knew well how to perform the onerous 
baking, tanning, sugar-refining, the whole phar- | be distinguished H y its nen notable proportion | duties of her sex. ong less active and onsite 
macopaia of the apothecary, the numerous solutions | of soda, silica, &c., the soil in which it is to be grown | than her husband, she wee Sweseeh the liveli 
for preserving ic materials from decay — the | must contain these elements, otherwise the attempt will | interest ir. the concerns of poorer neighbours, 
thousand arts enb.qoeneaes which at once adorn | be abortive ; for a plant can no more create soda or | sought to adiainister to their wants, to sympathise in 
and enrich civilised life, all owe more or less to the | silica within itself, than it can form water for its sup- | their sorrows, and to offer them, on all occasions, the j 
discoveries of chemistry, most of them are its imme- atmosphere, From a | consolations of religion. 
diate and peculiar offspring. . fore,arational theory | Infant schools were among the means poten = 
» So far we have followed Professor Liebig in of agriculture may be formed ; and what haa hitherto 
monstration of the value of chemical kno been little better than an expensive and often distress- | ciously considered that women were the fittest di ; 
arts and to commerce. His exposition of: i ing aystem of trialand error, becomes a science guided | tors of such establishments. In conjunction with his ; 
application to the advancement of agric Soares Ea, It is true that agricul- | and, by so ping, necessarily raised the condition of 
equally clear and convincing ; but as this ture always-have the fluctuations of season and |.women generally... In each of the five villages and 
the subject has been already fully treat climate to combat with ; but it is for the ingenuity of | three hamlets intrusted to Oberlin’s gestennl.com, he 7 
former publications, and noticed in this Jo man, sinee he cannot control these causes, at least to denominated ‘ 
shall merel ppananes Wie Peowe tage Ss oo ey bese modify their influence, and this can only be effected | a conductrice. It was her duty to assemble together 
upon the object of the present a by rational and scientific procedure, As “yet, the | all the children of the village under seven P pon of 
cation. Since, according to his theory, the food of ane m the writings of Dr Liebig, is only in | t instruction. Having been herself previously 
nutrition and | its infancy. The time, however,-is not far distant | initiated,through the assistance of Mr and Mire Ober- 
reproa.-tion of the body, the support of ee -" 
tion, or an.~wal heat—it is evident that the food ad- ; 
ministered must be of such a nature as to answer these g 
disease, ill-health, or death will 
ensue. food which we take is converted partly ; : 
into blood, and partly thrown out of the body as ex- | be fed and stimulated as we now treat animals ; in ; 
erementitious matter. The blood, circulating through | fine, when the farmer will sow and reap with equal 
the system, administers to the formation of bone, | security as the distiller produces his spirit, or the Z. 
flesh, muscle, &c., and, being brought to the lungs at | bleacher his whitened canvass. g 
every pulsation, its carbon combines with the oxygen | If, then, such be the value fhe. 
ch we breathe, and produces combus- | sality of its application to the arts pursuits of 
heat. From this it is evident, that our | civilised one most 
questions, how a know ts principles is to 
most widely It. is evident that, like 
carbon to t other — seiences, it cannot. be thoroughly 
ous mere reading, otherwise we might appeal 
to the printng-presto accomplish the object so 
The press may do, and has agen yon 
much in diffusing » knowledge of its re and at 
but while this may answer the purpose 
upon active pursuits of life, something more in. their hearts, proved of incalculable 
definite is necessary to the manufacturer, agricul- | benefit to them as they grew up; and their happiness 
purpose, in cold climates, we | turist, and mechanician. The present basis of our | became fixed on a basis which neither the storms nor 
vily or consume more food, | universities is unfortunately too narrow for the struc- ee 
@ require to eat less.and | ture; they are situated at points too distant and in- 2 
a knowledge of these prin- | accessible to those who more immediately require the ‘s 
not farther dilate, we can | education; their curriculum is generally antiquated or 5 i 
perfect ; they possess no common principle of action thought , " 
while the expense.of education, such as it is, debars 
hy recreation in the open air strould improve the | nineteen-twentieths of the population from attendance. " " oa 
appetite ; why invalids should resort to warmer climates, | In short, our universities have fallen completely behind | seven, into the higher schools, where the elder gi y 
where the functions of respiration: and digestion are | the age, and as there is not the slightest probability 
not so heavily taxed ; why liver diseases(resulting from | of their being. seapes ‘in. conformity with modern | needlework, penne Se By the united labours ‘ 
excess of carbon) should prevail in summer, and pul- |. wants, it w be of the greatest consequence to the | many oer is institution, so simple in its . 
monary com (arieng from. excess of oxygen) | country that institutions for enlarged instruction in | origin, became of incalculable aireatege in the Ban 
should be more numerous during winter. We-can also =— science, and particular, should | de la Roche, and excited and strengthened mutual 
‘easily account for the facts, why animals having plenty | -be erected in the vicinity of ae Eee sae 
of food, with little exercise and warmth, soon become | population, Professor Lisbig emphnti ly advocates 
fat—that is, store up an accumulation of unused car- | the establishment of such seminaries, by pointing : 
bon within them ; why certain animals, by being well | out the utility and importance of chemistry in the | trices, ry me to earn their own subsistence by the : 
; labours of their hands, could only afford to appropriate ; 
one day in the week to the ee of instruction. 
In the interval that elapsed between the pase, 
many of their instructions were consequentl, 
from the minds of thei Little pupils oF at least the 
impression they had made at time was in some 
degree obliterated. Great improvements were never- 
Oberlin’s pecuniary means did not allow to carry _— 
on this mode of instruetion to the extent he eould 
have wished, yet it was the object of his constant and - 
earnest Madame rather ~— 
suddenly, seven children, after having passed axe 
sixteen her. husband, united ben by 
|| che y and skilfully, that he was ac- | affection, and by her desire to be useful to her fellow- 
conducted. And then, with regard to the appli- | her own family. by an orphan, named Eohepler, 
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was at this time twenty-three years of 33 
pleasing-looking age of and 


i He 


ie 
i: 


il 


of 
i 


and condescend to 


afterwards considered as one of Oberlin’s own 
children, She assisted him in his offices of kindness 
to the poor inhabitants, and she is mentioned as the 


E 
F 


BE 


FEF 
sz 
z 
i 
2s 
FF 


Her character and services are more particularly 


R 


: 
i 


had herself derived from me your mamma. 
This was not the labour of a moment ; and the innu- 
merable difficulties which themselves to her 


She received a sufficient recompense, you will perhaps 
say, in the ample salary that I allowed her. Te, doer 
children, no: since the death of your dear mother, I 
have never been able to prevail on her to accept the 
least reward for her services. She employed her own 


little property in doing good, and in purchase of 


God. Though these excellent passed for rather 
rich, yet income was limited! and their bene- 


thes. 

Maria Schepler lived at the remotest of Ober- 
lin’s extensive parish, where the cold nd wna severe, 
and the ground unfruitful. Nearly all the house- 
holders were so poor, that — lent each other clothes, 
in order that they who attended the sacrament might 
make a decent appearance. Though distressed and 
afflicted in her own m and circumstances, Maria 
Schepler was a mother, benefactress, and teacher to 
the village in which she lived, and to some of the 
peepee districts also ; bringing up several 
orp: wi the smallest recompense, and keep- 
ing a free school for females. Catherine Scheidecker, 
a widow, was also a mother to orphans, and kept a 
free school ; while Catherine Banvet voluntarily at- 


her scanty wardrobe ; and it was always as a favour | societ; 


that she received from me some slight articles of dress 
and provisions, which I owed, notwithstanding, to her 


ry | economy and o- management. Judge, dear children, 


judge of the you have contracted from her ser- 
vices to me, and how far you will ever be from repay- 
ing it. In times of sickness and affliction, how kindly 
has she watched over both you and me ; how tenderly 
has she sought to mitigate our pains and to 
our griefs! Once more I commend her to you. You 
will evince, by the care that you take of her, how 
much attention you pay to the last wish of a father, 
who has always endeavoured to a you with feel- 
ings of gratitude and benevolence ; but—yes, yes—you 
will fulfil my wishes. You will be, in your turn, both 
individually and collectively, all that she has been to 
you, as far as your means, situation, and opportunity 
it. Adieu, my very dear children, your papa, 

. F. OBERLIN.” 

So well disposed were Oberlin’s children to fulfil 
this request, and to coincide in their father’s views, 
that they offered Louisa an equal share of the little 
property left. however, she refused, 

ing nothing more t' permission to remain an 
inmate of the family, and to be allowed to add the 
honoured name of Oberlin to her own. It is almost 
superfluous to say, writes one of his children, that 
whilst a descendant of Oberlin remains, Louisa shall 
want for ing, at least until they themselves 
are destitute. the death of Oberlin, Louisa 
Schepler resided in the parsonage at Waldbach with 
Mr her, his successor and son-in-law. 
Several other women in the Ban de la Roche were dis- 


tinguished for their disinterested benevolence. Sophia 
Bernard, alt! depending for subsistence on her 
own labour, the scanty produce of a morsel of 


land, resolved in early life to devote herself entirel 
to the care of orphans, and with this view co 


cotton, in order to assist in their maintenance, which 
would otherwise have devolved entirely on herself. 
Before she married, and when her little family already 
consisted of seven children, she and her sister, Made- 
leine, received a letter from a poor tailor, named 
Thomas, who lived in a neighbouring village, entreat- 
i Ome We ap his three little children, 

under i 


rather 
the dictates of that benevolence by which 7 
were habitually actuated, the two sisters immedi- 
ly set out, although the evening was already far 
advanced, and they had dangerous roads to traverse, 
their baskets on their backs. At length, regard- 
reached the summit 
situated. Softl hing it, t in at 
pons fe truth of the 


mentioned, as well as others who were stimulated 
by their example. In turning from the relation of 
such — circumstances, it cannot be too strongly 
imp on our minds, that whatever be the state 
of formal education, the cultivation of the conscience, 
the development of the affections, depends w 
women ; men may direct the of but 
women must prepare them. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS 
AND CLARINDA.* 


Wuen Burns resided in Edinburgh in 1787, he be- 
came acquainted with a lady of remarkable beauty and 
accomplishments, named Mrs M‘Lehose, who, having 
been deserted by a worthless husband, was supported, 
with her two young children, by afew friends. Joined 
to the most perfeet innocence, there was in this young 
woman a cordial benevolence and sensibility, which at 
once attracted the poet and made him with her the 
object of a regard which she seems to have only kept 
under the denomination of friendship, by means of a 
constant, struggle in her own feelings. After the first 
mutually-impressing interview, at a simple tea-drink- 
ing in a friend’s house, Burns chanced to be confined 
for some weeks by a hackney-coach accident ; so that 
his wish for a second meeting was so far baulked, 
But, to make up for this forced separation, he com- 
menced an epistolary correspondence, which soon 
waxed warm as well as frequent, and in somewhat 
less than a month had brought them to terms of ad- 
dress such as the ordinary men and women of the 
world might not have been able to reach in a dozen 
years. In this correspondence, the name of Cla- 
rinda was either assumed by the lady or conferred by 
the poet, who, on his own part, in reference to his 
rustic origin, took that of Sylvander. After corre- 
sponding for some weeks, they were enabled to meet 
and hold the freer intercourse of conversation, which 
seems to have only deepened their mutual regard, and 
to have been attended with at least that “little soft- 
ness” which the lady was willing to allow as an addi- 


his affairs, and make arrangements for his settli 
in life and wedding his “Jean.” About the time 
the latter event, h 1788, the correspondence be- 
tween Sylvander and Clarinda closed in anger on her 
, and these two ardent souls only met once again 
in life—namely, in December 1791, when the lady was 
on the point of sailing to Jamaica, for the purpose of 
attempting to live again with her brutal husband. It 
was now that the yee exciseman of Dumfries, from 
amidst the cares of his humble household, sent forth 
to her a voice of tragedy than which never deeper 
broke from the bosom of mortal bard— 
Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken hearted‘ 
We only refrain from chronicling this singular, and at 
least as regards one of the parties imprudent, though 
simply poetic, attachment, more particularly, because 
a narrative of it, the first ever given, was presented in 
the Journal about five years ago. 
The letters which passed from Clarinda to Burns 


* One yolume, 8vo. Tait, Edinburgh, 1643 


: 
benevolent emp would have discouraged a | ledged that her motive for refusing him was the grie 1 
: to contend with the wild and froward characters of | “He who takes the mother takes the children also,” ‘ 
: the children, she had, on the other, to correct their | replied the young man. On this condition the mar- 1 
in that dialect which was necessary to make herself | up under their mutual care in the most excellent ‘ 
understood, to translate all she had said into French. | manner. ‘They afterwards adopted other o ‘ 
The bad roads, and the inclement weather so fre- | whom they are training up in the fear and love F 
quent in these mountains, presented another diffi- ‘ 
culty ; but neither sleet, nor rain, nor wind, nor hail, ‘ 
above, detained her from her purpose ; and she | knew how to furnish themselves with a new suit of 1 
a tie returned in the evening, though exhausted, wet, and 4 
: weary, and chilled with excessive cold, she would set r 
herself to attend to my children, and to our household 
any salary, but lived in his family | affairs. In this manner she devoted not = her ‘ 
than a servant. What her few | time and abilities, but also her health, and her 1 
God. For many years past, indeed, her lungs have 
irect channels, 10 put money into her bands, sue, | been injured, and her constitution absolutely ruined, ‘ 
conjecturing the source whence it came, uniformly | by ——To and by sudden transitions from heat 
returned it. to cold, and from cold to heat ; having often, when ' 
warm with walking, crossed the snows and sunk into 4 
new year, 1793, addressed by Louisa to her bene- | them to such a depth, as to be scarcely able to get out. 
factor, is a proof of her disinterested and grateful 
affection :— 
3 “ Dear and beloved Papa—Permit me, at the com- 
2 mencement of the new year, to request a favour which | nded & é knitting schools, and imstructed the 
4 I have long desired. As I am now really independent, | — children of a neighbouring village in such 
that is to say, as I have no longer my father nor his ts thens 
F debts to attend to, I beseech you, dear papa, not to . | 
refuse me the favour of making me your adopted cf the tantness 
daughter. Do not, I , of the cottages the Ban de la Roche, the im- 
wages ; for as Cc treat me like your child in eve | proved manners of the inhabitants, and the general | 
other respect, I earnestly wish you to do so in | good character of the youth, a strong evidence of | 
—— particular also, Little is needful for the — of | the influence of the excellent women whom we have 
; my body. My shoes and stockings and will 
ts cost something, but when I want them I can ask 
ete ‘you for them, as a child applies to its father. 
Oh! I entreat you, dear papa, grant me this favour, 
; EES regard me as your most tenderly 
attached daughter, Louisa SCHEPLER.” 
The humble _ was acceded to, and Louisa was | 
a twenty years ago, thus alludes to _ 
nothing like a mistress in the house; but an old | 
woman, called Louisa, dressed in a long woollen jacket | 
i and black cotton cap, came to welcome us, and we 
a afterwards found that she is an important person at 
4 the Ban de la Roche ; she is mistress, housekeeper, 
intimate friend, maid-of-all-work, schoolmistress, en- 
&§ tertainer of guests, and, I should think, assistant 
a minister, though we have not yet heard her in this 
O. told Mr C. the did not 
know to pay Louisa, for nothing hurt her so 
No one could be more 
- devoted to his service, and that in the most disin- | ly 
t under her father’s roof, and afterwards in e old | 
parsonage, several children, whose parents were of | 
_* | different denominations, and taught them to spin | 
ble disinterestedness, appropriated to benevolen was near | was 
. ees. unable to provide for them. ‘This could scarcely | 
eres be called a justifiable request ; following, however, | 
portray y Oberlin himself. was particularly 
q anxious to evince his gratitude to the pen me Louisa, tion to “ friendships between persons of sentiment and 
. who had faithfully served him during a period of fifty | of different sexes.” This lasted again for another 
: years ; and the (allowing letter, in which he speaks | | month or so, and then Burns left town to see after 
days after his death, 
which occurred in 1527 :-— 
: “ My very dear children—In leaving I commend 
to your eare the faithful nue who las brought you 
7 up, the me ya Louisa. The services which she 
has performed for our family are innumerable. Your | statement they had received, by the evident marks 0 
dear mamma took her under her care before she had | wretchedness and poverty that the little apartment | 
exhibited. Upon entering it, they found the litle | 
1 oi iod she rendered herself useful by her talents, her | creatures in as forlorn a condition as the poor man | 
: had described, miserably nursed, and weak and dis- | 
eased from neglect. They therefore, without further 
$ ul deliberation, wrapped them up in flannel, packed them 
in the of becka, and trudged home with 
' them. But, as their father’s house would not accom- 
modate co large sn accession to the family, Sophia 
hired a servant girl, and an additional w 
Will, LO dhe fod, ond thom, 
the | that they became strong, healthy, and ultimately 
wonderful works of nature, to pray with them, and | enabled to provide for their own maintenance. 
to communicate to them all the knowledge that she A young man, of a generous disposition, made Sophia 
an offer of marriage ; and a she appeared unwilling 
: accept him, he declared that, if necessary, he ee 
wait ten years to gain her hand. She then acknow- es 3 
xum_| 
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were reclaimed by her after the poet’s death ; his 
letters to her were carefully retained by her till 
close of her days, a portion of them being, however, 
published surreptitiously in 1802. Her grandson, 
and only surviving descendant, has now given both to 
the woud, coctunpaniad by a memoir of the lady, and 
all other desirable information. As a most remark- 
able episode in the life of our great poet, as a singular 
chapter in the history of the human heart, it is, we 
think, a publication of very high interest. The 
Clarinda letters of Burns have been spoken of as 
Cece but this, 
we suspect, was only the feeling of one who was too 
cold himself to sympathise in such strains of the 
heart’s music ; and even he might have pronounced 
differently, if he had read them in the light of Cla- 
rinda’s share of the corres 
no less enthusiastic. glow d only 
7 the delicacy appropriate to her sex and peculiar 
tion. Here and there, indeed, there is a wild or 
bombastic passage ; but these are amply redeemed by 
others displaying the true Burns energy and eloquence. 
For instance—“ Coarse minds are not aware how 
much they injure the keenly-feeling tie of bosom- 
friendship, when in their foolish officiousness the 


mention what nobody cares for recollecting [remind-- 
ing of faults or failings]. People of nice sensibility: 


and generous minds have a certain intrinsic dignity, 
that fires at being trifled with, or lowered, or even 
too nearly approached.” Or—“ Out upon the tempest 
of Anger, the acrimonious gall of fretful Impatience, 
the = frost of lowering Resentment, or the cor- 
roding poison of withering Envy! ‘They eat up the 
immortal of man ! * If oe Bae their fury only 
on the unfortunate objects of them, it would be some- 
thing in their favour ; but these miserable passions, 
like traitor Iscariot, betray their lord and master.” 
What a deep spring of truth is touched, again, in the 
following piece of self-revelation! “ Have you ever 
met a perfect character! Do we not sometimes rather 
exchange faults than get rid of them?! For instance, 
I am perhaps tired with, and shocked at, a life too 
much the prey of giddy inconsistencies and thought- 
less follies. By degrees I grow sober, prudent, and 
statedly pious. I join the world in congratulating 
myself on the happy —— = But let me pry more 
narrowly into this affair. ve I at bottom anything 
of a secret pride in these endowments and emenda- 
tions! Have I nothing of a Presbyterian sourness, 
a hypocritical severity, when I survey my less regular 
neighbours? In a word, have I missed all those 
nameless and numberless modifications of indistinct 
selfishness which are so near our own eyes, that we 
ean scarce bring them within our sphere of vision, 
and which the known spotless cambric of our charac- 
ter hides from ordinary observation ?” 

In Clarinda’s letters, on the other hand, there is a 
os simplicity united with ardent feeling, which 

lps much to give interest to this volume. ithout 
a lar education, she had improved her mind by 

ing, and was able to express herself very happily 

on most occasions. It could be no i min 
which remarked of Burns in 1787—“ He is ane 0’ God’s 
ain [own]; but his time is no come yet”—(it must 
be remembered, the oral discourse of Scotch ladies at 
that time was in Scotch). Of her epistles, it is not 
easy to select proper specimens, on account of the 
complication of minute allusions ; but the following, 
written on New Year’s Day (while as yet she had 
met Burns only once), may be accepted as a — 
characteristic specimen of the earlier and cooler sty’ 

“ Many happy returns ,you, my 
pleasant ! May each te year find you 
wiser and happier! I embrace the first hour to 
fulfil my promise; and begin with thankin = for 
the enclosed lines—they are very pretty. ike the 
idea of personifying the vices ri in the absence 
of Justice. It is a constant source of refined pleasure, 


giving ‘ to airy nothings a local habitation and a name,’ | disce 


which le of a luxuriant imagination only can 
enjoy. Pvt, to a mind of a benevolent turn, it is 
delightful to observe how equal the distribution of 
happiness is among all ranks! If stupid people are 
rendered incapable of tasting the refined pleasures of 
the intelligent and feeling mind, they are likewise 
exempted from the thousand distractions and disquie- 
tudes peculiar to 
I have been staying with a dear female friend, who 
has long been an admirer of yours, and was once on 
the brink of meeting with you in the house of a Mrs 
Bruce. She would have been a much better Clarinda. 
She is comely, without being beautiful, and has a large 
share of sense, taste, and sensibility ; added to all, a 
violent penchant for poetry. If I ever have an oppor- 
tunity, [ shall make you and her acquainted. * * 
I rejoice to hear of Dr Gregory being your particular 
friend. Though chedion = 4 I am no stranger to 
his character ; where worth unites with abilities, it 
commands our love as well as our admiration. Alas! 
they are too seldom found in one character! Those 
of great talents would do well to remember, 
that all depends upon the use made of them. Shining 
abilities, improperly applied, only serve to accelerate 
our destruction in both worlds. I loved you, for your 
fine taste in poetry, long before I saw you ; so shall 
not trouble myself erasing the same word applied in 
the same way to me. You say, ‘there is no corre- 


sponding with an agreeable woman without a mixture 
of the tender 


ndence, where we find a | pected. 


passion, I believe there is no friend- | its 


ship between people of sentiment and of different 
sexes, without a little softness ; but when kept within 
proper bounds, it only serves to give a higher relish 
to such intercourse. ve and Friendship are names 
in every one’s mouth ; but few, extremely few, under- 
stand their meaning. Love (or affection) cannot be 
uine if it hesitate a moment to sacrifice every sel- 
h —- to the happiness of its object. * * 
are” I believe I have a tolerably just idea of your 
character. No wonder; for had 1 been a man, I 
should have been you. I am not vain enough to think 
myself equal in abilities; but I am formed with a 
liveliness of fancy and a strength of passion little 
inferior. Situation and circumstances have, however, 
had the effects upon each of us which might be ex- 
Misfortune has wonderfully contributed to 
subdue the keenness of my passions, while success and 
adulation have served to nourish and inflame yours. 
Both of us are incapable of deceit, because we want 
coolness and command of our feelings. Art is what 
I never could attain to, even in situations where a 
little would have been prudent. Now and then, I 
am favoured with a salutary blast of ‘the north wind 
of Prudence.’ ‘The southern zephyrs of Kindness, 
too, often send up their sultry fogs, and cloud the 
atmosphere of my unde . I have thought 
that ‘ Nature’ threw me off in same mould, just 
after you. We were born, I believe, in one year. 
Madam Nature has some merit by her work that 
ear. Don’t you think so? I suppose the carline 
has had a flying visit of Venus and the Graces ; and 
Minerva has been jealous of her attention, and sent 
Apollo with his harp to charm them away. 

t why do you accuse Fate for my misfortunes ! 
There is a noble independence of mind which I do 
admire ; but, when not checked by religion, it is apt 
to degenerate into a criminal arraignment of Provi- 
dence. No ‘malignant demon,’ as you suppose, was 
‘permitted to dash my cup of life with sorrow ; it 
was the kindness of a wise and tender Father, who 
foresaw that I needed chastisement ere I could be 
brought to himself. Ah, my friend, religion converts 
our heaviest misfortunes into blessings! I feel it to 
be so. These passions, naturally too violent for my 


peace, have been broken and moderated by adversity ;. 


and if even that has been unable to conquer my viva- 
city, what lengths — I not have gone, had I been 
permitted to glide aloug in the sunshine of prospe- 
rity? I should have fo: got my future destination, and 
fixed my happiness on the fleeting shadows below ! 
My hand was denied the bliss of giving, but Heaven 
accepts of the wish. My heart was formed for love, and 
I desire to devote it to Him who is the source of love ! 
Yes; we shall surely meet in an ‘ unknown state of 
being,’ where there will be full scope for every kind 
heartfelt affection—love without alloy, and without 
end. Your paragraph upon this made the tears flow 
down my face! I will not tell you the reflections 
which it raised in my mind; but I wished that a 
heart susceptible of such a sentiment took more pains 


| about its accomplishment. I fancy you will not wish 


me to write again ; you'll think me too serious and 
oe I know not how I have been led to be so ; but 
make no excuse, because I must be allowed to write 
to you as I feel, or not at all. You say you have 
humanised pride into ‘ honour and integrity.’ ’Tis a 
endeavour ; and could you command your too 
impetuous passions, it would be a more glorious achieve- 
ment than his who conquered the world, and wept 
because he had no more worlds to subdue. Forgive 
my freedom with you; I never trouble myself with 
the faults of those I don’t esteem, and only notice 
those of friends to themselves. I 7° paw with 
friends when they tell me mine, and upon it as 
a test of real friendship.” 

Of the more ardent manner which marks the later 
letters—* There is not a sentiment in your last dear 
letter but must meet the approbation of every worthy 
i ing mind—except one—‘ that my heart, my 
fondest wishes, are mine to bestow. ‘True, they are 
not, they cannot be placed upon him who ought to 
have had them, but whose conduct (I dare not say 
more against him) has justly forfeited them. But 
is it not too near an infringement of the sacred obli- 
gations of marriage, to bestow one’s heart, wishes, and 
thoughts upon another?! Something in my soul whis- 
= that it approaches criminality. I obey the voice. 

t me cast we kind feeling into the allowed bond 
of friendship. *tis accompanied with a shadow of 
a softer feeling, it shall be poured into the bosom of 
a merciful God! If a confession of my warmest, 
tenderest friendship, does not satisfy you, duty forbids 
Clarinda should do more! Sylvan I never expect 
to be happy here below! hy was I formed so sus- 
ceptible of emotions I dare not indulge? Never were 
there two hearts formed so exactly alike as ours! 
No wonder our friendship is heightened by the ‘ sym- 

thetic glow.’ In reading your life, I find the very 

t poems that hit your fancy were those that first 
e mine. While almost a child, the hymn you 
mentioned, and another of Addison’s, ‘ When all thy 
mercies, &c., were my chief favourites. They are 
much so to this houv; and I make my boys repeat 
them every Sabbath -day. When about I 
took :omn fondness for Pope’s ‘ Messiah, which I 
= on one of the sublimest pieces I ever met 
wi 


8: ‘Ivander, I believe 


our friendship will be lasting ; 
is has been virtue, similarity of tastes, feelings, 


and sentiments. Alas! I shudder at the idea of a 
hundred miles’ distance. You'll hardly write me once 
a-month, and other objects will weaken your affection 
for Clarinda! Yet I cannot believe so. Qh, let the 
scenes of Nature remind you of Clarinda! In winter, 
remember the dark es of her fate ; in summer, 
the warmth, the cordial warmth, of her friendship ; 
in autumn, her glowing wishes to bestow plenty on 
all ; and let spring animate you with hopes, that your 
friend may yet live to surmount the wintry blasts of 
life, and revive to taste a spring-time of happiness ! 
At all events, Sylvander, the storms of life will uickly 
poe and ‘ one unbounded spring encircle all.’ There, 

ylvander, I trust we'll meet.” Here, for once, it 
will be owned, did a poet find a proper object for his 


most passionate breathings. We knew Mrs M‘Le- 
a upwards of fifty years after her acquaintance 
wi 


urns—a conversible old lady, full of social 
benevolence and vivacity—gay, innocent, and unaf- 
fected, as she had ap to the Ayrshire poet. 
A kinder heart never beat in human bosom. Her 
ae fault was an over-sensitiveness, which made 

r too eager to believe not only that offence had 
been given, but that she had given it. She was 
fond o company, and gave it life and mirth every- 
where. Exce a few months in 1792, spent in 
her visit to Jamaica, which turned out ill, she lived 
all the remainder of her life in Edinburgh, and there 
died in October 1841. One reads with a melancholy 
interest such extracts as the following, which her 
grandson ioe from her journal :— 

“25th Jan., 1815.—Burns’ birth-day. A great din- 
ner at Oman’s. Should like to be there, an invisible 
spectator of all said of that t genius. 

6th Dec., 1831.—This day I never can 
Parted with Burns in the year 1791, never more to 
meet in this world. Oh, may we meet in heaven !” 

‘The volume, it may be added, is elegant, and con- 
tains a beautiful silhouette portrait of Clarinda, being 
a copy of one which Burns u her to have taken 
by Miers. As an important addition to the biography 
and writings of Burns, it must of course take its m onl 
in a vast number of libraries, and receive, as it de- 
serves, a large share of public attention. 


“EIGHT MONTHS IN ILLINOIS” 


OF the five states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi 
and Wisconsin—which have recently sprung into 
existence in the western regions of America, that of 
Illinois is perhaps the most important and attrac- 
tive. Lyi between the 37th and 43d degrees 
north latitude, and between the 87th and 92d d 
west longitude, its summers are more temperate and 
healthy than those of the southern states of the union, 
whilst its winters are less severe and of shorter dura- 
tion than those of the Canadas. It is about 380 miles 
long, and 200 miles broad, containing an area, inelud- 
ing the - of Lake Michigan within its boun- 
dari 59,000 square miles, being somewhat more 
than England and Wales, whose superficies is only 
57,960 square miles. Limited on the west by the 
Mississippi, on the south by the Ohio, on the east 
rtly by the Wabash, and on the north partly by 
e Michigan, its outline, 1160 miles, with the ex- 
ception of about 300, consists of navigable waters ; 
while its interior is intersected by rivers of con- 
siderable magnitude, affording the finest facilities in 
the world for canal and railway projections. Situated 
between, and traversed by so many waters, the state 
of Illinois may be said to constitute one vast alluvial 
district, con: of prairie and forest ; for, though 
undulating in s' like most prairie lands, it pre- 
sents no elevations of any height, the bluffs which 
the hillocks of the north-western 


= described as > ee its forests and pas- 
ture ranges ; it possesis al ce of coal, limestone, 
irdnstone, cop r, and lead; the mines of Galena 
being so pro! in the latter mineral, that the dis- 
trict is already desi the emporium of lead 
for America. Nor is this vast territory, ~ 
ing in the 
of the commercial world ; it two magnificent 
outlets for its one by the 
waters of the Mississippi, the other by the ascent 
the same river and the Illinois, the latter of which is 
already united by canal with Lake Michigan, the 
= a & anadian lakes, and the Gulf of St 
wrence. Little more than twenty years ago, since 
it came into the union, Illinois has rapidly increased 
in Fey om and importance ; and as it is now one 
of fields to which the tide of British emigrati 
is rapidly setting in, a brief review of its natural 
resources, produce, and government, as gleaned from 
an eight months’ residence,* may be interesting, and 
not uninstructive. 

The author of “ Eight Months in Illinois” dedicates 
his little volume to the working-men of Roxburghshire, 
to which district he himself seems to , in the 
hope that it may be useful to such as intend to make 
the prairies of “the far west” their future home. 
What object led Mr Oliver to visit Illinois, we are 
not informed : we know nothing of him beyond his 
mere residence ; and throughout the work, he keeps 


* Eight Months in Illinois; with Information to Emigrants. 
By William: Oliver. Bruce: Newcastle-upon-Tyne 14. 
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SANDY WRIGHT AND THE ORPHAN. __ |; “Ob, yonder’s my aunt,” exclaimed the boy, to a 


young woman wh coming down the street ; “yotider’s 
fi romance in real life is from Mr Hugh Miller's, mither’s sister and to: mmothods may, well known be k 
mor, and Legends of the of Scot"! She immediately recognised and him, and he | wi epolling:; “but. beth these ve 


\introduced the boatman to her as the kind friend who 
Ear ty in the month of April 1734, three Cromarty boat- |'tiad rescued him from the show-storm and the 


ferryman. 
men connected with the custom- were pede | ‘She related, in a fe the f paren 
along the miserable road which ‘at this iod wind: 


‘His father been a dissipated young man, of good | one. the method now proposed, this incon 
along, between the capital of the hi ast | that of family, whose follies had ted him from his friends ; Sentirely avoided. the eummer of 1842, which 
e 3 alread velled , differen: irrecone unusuall common with most persons, 
more than thirty miles through the wild highlands | 


bie S ‘marrying a low-born but industrious and virtuous young 


a snow- 
storm, was closing round them as they entered one of the 


The gloom of deepened by a coming ‘woman, of fae were lately in- 
t terest hem 
wildest recesses of the valley, an immense precipitous his behalé”-in tt 


deep-chested, on. ing man, of about five feet 

; “I would ill ike to fae to best t th the 

drift along the rough shores of Cadboll ; it was ood 

went down in the y-” “It as e & |:fellow, who had risen in a few years on the score 

night, I’m feared, just where we are, in the black strath |’alone from the forecastle to 1 Restaaensy had headed, 

of Badenoch,” said one of the men behind, who seemed | under Admiral Vernon, some desperate enterprise, from | was 

much fatigued ; “I wish we were a’ safe in the clachan.” |'which he never returned ; and the boatman 

“it | when on the eve of retiring on a small ion from his 
0 us, an servi custom- issed 

we'll hae the tail of the for half an hour yet. gt sy eae iy spre 

But gude save us! what's that ?” he exclaimed, pointing 

to a little figure that seemed sitting by the side of the 

road, about twenty yards before him; “ it’s 

fairy.” The figure rose from its seat, and came up stag- 


| hteen before Sandy W: again | the creosote is put into it, the i 


mal precaution taken of 


and in the slender ~ that this person mi 


might use his 
‘influence in his ard that that influente 


fo gt hin he had 


a boy 

boy,” said Sandy Wrigh 

in a night like this?” “I was going to Edinb fe | 
friends,” th 


I'm feared, in the j 
“That ye winna, my puir bairn, if I can help it,” sgid the 
boatman ; “ gi’es a haud o’ your han’,” as he 


step of a person engaged in 
business, stopped abruptly a few a away, and re- 
turning*at a mtch slower pace, eyed steadfastly as he 

“ 


had 
resumed their empire, wee 
Are 


The storm burst: out in all its , and the travellers, 
grope onw: the rou; , still more 
roughened by the snow-wreaths that were gathering over 
it ; they stopped at every fiercer blast, an 


d “ good 
to the Go Sey" yards frien Weight)” he exclaimed" ion, desiring all to remain and hear it. 
the ok thes | inquired after. you, but no one could tell: me where’| Papen was in his copecity of fa 
ion o path by ea outline i stare livi dead eep repen' lor capacity of | 
of the nearer objects between them and the sky. After people. Hi 


along with me ; my house is in thenext square. What ! 
not remember me! ah, but it will be ill with'me when I 
cease to remember you. I am Hamilton, an 


behind, 
well nigh worn ~ pag er reached the clachan in safety | —tput you will searcely know me as that.” 


about two hours 


placed, according to the custom of 


lady welcomed the boatman with one of her most fasci- 
nating smiles, and held out her hand. “How happy I 
am,” she said, “that we should have met with 


his sorrow and compunction, and tremblingly implored 
the forgiveness of is God. a 
read to the con tion (amongst which were / 


@ narrow little fellow, an’ maybe | Often Hamilton your kindness relatives of the victims of the year 1692), Judge i 
there's some that would miss hhim, lanerly as he seems. | regretted thst he should have of So posture of the 
Only hear how the win’ roars on thie an’ rattles at | knowledging it.” made one of his sorrow and contrition, with his head his 


bowed di 
eyes and his hands crossed humbly’ 
on. his. breast. such a man must have 
bed, andon setting out the folowing morning brought 


lication half, ; ; to atone, can admit of 
him along with te the wemonstrances of the in withthe attentions ne doubt. Msy we that in those solemn 
other boatmen, am encumbranee. | son, in which he was joined by his lovely wife. and serious times, when «was ‘all work and no 
The story of the little fellow, ¢ simple, was play,’ the want of excitement, added to the con of® 


A fortnight passed away very bly to the boat- 
man, but at len he to wi ly of what he 
‘termed the life of a gentleman. Heé sighed after his little 
ismoky cottage, and the “ puir auld wife.” “Just remain 
with us one week longer,” said the advocate, “and I shall 
learn in that time the result of my application. You are 
not now quite so active a man as when you carried me 
and frightened the tall ferry- 

‘man, and so I secure for you & in one of the 


very 
affecti His mother, a widow, had lived for the 
the of Inverness, support- 


if 
J 


gr in his han: This is from London,” he said, as 
‘he handed it to his lady ; “it intimates to ns that one 
Alexander Wright, a custom-house boatman, is to retire 
from the service on a pension of twenty pounds ‘per an- | ' 
num.” 

| Bat why dwell on the story? Sandy Wright | t to suffocation ; the greatest satisfaction was 


from his kin ds, and returned to y. evinced when the culprit brought in guilty of doing 
‘| where he died in the of 1789, in the eighty-second | things ~~ could have been done; and men, 


2 


i 
i 
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PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL FOOD. 


the prosecution, 

the , however, the boatman found witches could no longer be hanged, no more witches 
nigh expended, I must just try and get Jn the were discovered, 
him across, thought he, without paying the fare. Sandy | ciety, we find the following suggestions by Dr house 
Wright does so with much culty. “An’ now, my | for the preservation of butcher-meat and fish, by the 

,” said he, as they reached t what is now | application of the vapour of creosote: 80 experiments and investigations; and 
Tein W “Thee business to do st the custom named from its great antiseptic power, which exceeds, | he who in ) scarcely ever fail of being re- 
an’ some money to get; but I must first try and fin em- ries. mez be, indeed, that, she 
out your friends for ye. Look at your letters, and tell me | ployed to preserve animal matters from deca ede theory t to be established is entirely unfounded in 
the street an’ the number where mad yo up.” The | itwo ways in which creosote is usually applied for't nature ; but while searching in a right spirit, for one 
boy untied his little bundle, and named some place in 


j 
| cver, that perhaps the vapours of creosote might be found 
useful for this purpose, and the method adopted was the : 
following very simple one. I placed a plate containing a 
| | ude pos of moat 
UUW, UL omed n’ now, my boy,” sai e, as he bade hi i 
wind tegan to howl through the elif and the thicken~ | ‘arewel, | with The pave off 
's an hones any i t quit three or ft 
Frith,” said the foremost traveller, a broad-shouldered nickly, 
16 Meat In Wooden Dox Or ea en jar, witch ean; 
losed with a lid, the beneficial effect is still more 
ernible. I have tried this process during the greater 
of the summer with invariable success, and a 
her, who also tried it on a larger scale in his stall, 
ally convinced of its efficacy. The meat, when 
od. has not the slightest smell or taste of ereosote. 
re is also another advantage 
bsote. Its smell is so disagreeable to flies, that it 
tually frees a larder from the presence of these : 
ious insects. The same quantity of creosote may be 
for several weeks, but on being e to the. 
it loses most of its smell, and is into 
becies of resin, 
geru apparently TOM weakness, to mee em. was prove pe 
Clerk, who had. given him scarcely sny enoouragement, 
clerk, who en him scarcely any enco ent, [From the Gift, an American Annual} 
near George’ How unlike that of Cotton Mather [a witch-finder and’ 
halt an hour. But thin tor in New was the conduct of Judge 
and Sandy Wri fatigued and melancho! fans Fewall of Salem, who presided on the bench di , 
tering po the oa the trials for sorcery that disgraced the year 1692, 
spoke the extended hand of the boy ; “ dinna tine heart, | circumstances, when a gentleman who had passed him | Wo had pronounced sentence of death on the victims. 
an’ lean on me as muckle’s ye can.” But the poor little When the frightful excitement of fanaticism and sup . 
fellow was already exhausted, and after a vain net had _ 
to proceed, the boatman had to carry him on his hack. the . 
you, not Ms Weight?” ‘he inqaived. |My mame, sr, | worshiy Judgo Sewal left his seat, and sdvansed 
ma) uchin; 7 
bonnet. The os of the stranger Seuni with = re towards the vulp t, where he handed up to the minis a 
a 
many st nd tail, wever, and many groan and nat he now Deneve mumeself to have a 1a 
under a delusion, which had seemed contagious, :and = 
which on its firstedppearance should have been checked 
in| than by thowe who had power and 
and Sandy drawing his seat nearer the fire, be- | Jady, “ but good Sandy Wright, the kind brave man who suff atone- 
gan ‘to chafe the hands ‘and feet of the boy, ‘who was me when perishing in the spew, and who was so io misgui 
almost insensible from cold and fatigue. “ Bring‘us'a | true a friend to me when I had no friend besides.” The | 20d in the presence of the assembled church, ex 
mutchkin o’ brandy here,” said the boatman, “to drive ; 
out the cold fra our hearts, an’ as the supper canna be s 
example, induce ese primitive rurt 
willing ear to those strange and absurd stories of witch-. ; 
of tem women) to an ignominious and unmerited death 
mother, 8! wrought y keep usion (or whatever called), nothing / 
school ; but her efforta were above) her strength, and thonght of in Salem snd Bostou but witchoraft; and 
after a sore struggle of nearly four years, she at length this soreerophobia spread like wildfire. From the highest 7 
eith traders. n afew days after the advocate entered to the lowest crime was the” : 
the apartment, his eyes beaming with pleasure, and a | 08 engrossing theme 5 and real offences remained 
he vicinity of the Grass-market, and in a.few minutes | wish to preserve to the smoke of Durning wood, of whic ar Thore Valuable thaw those WHICh De SOUSA BIveE “ 
they were both walking up the High Street. lreceote isthe efféctive constituent, or ele in immersing 
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Weekly Chit-Chat. 


very kind,” sa’ lasgow Citizen, “ just 
been communicated in in connection with this insti- 
tution:—One of the many poor girls who have been 
rescued from destruction by the Night Asylum, was 
sometime ago fitted out for service. She afterwards 
repaid, from time to time, without being either solicited 
or expected to do so, small portions of the money thus 
laid out upon her, amounting in all to L.2, Is. ; and this 
week she waited upon Mr Woodrow, one of the directors, 
with 7s.—her last instalment—thereby paying back, by 
@ purely voluntary act, the entire cost of her outfit. This 
is only one, out of innumerable instances, in which the 
asylum has been instrumental in raising deserving per- 
sons from the depths of poverty and wretchedness, and 
restoring them to a life of honest and useful industry.” 
The conduct of this girl deserves to be recorded on a 
tablet of brass, did not such rewards tend to evil. 


. American Economy of Time.—In the hotels and on 
board the steam-boats, the door of the eating-room 
is beset by a crowd on the a h of a meal-time. 
As soon as the bell sounds, there is a 
into the room, and in less than ten minutes every 
ae > Sans In a quarter of an hour, out of 

persons, have left the table, and in ten minutes 
more not an individual is to be seen. On my yer 
from Baltimore to Norfolk, in the winter of 1834, I found 
that, notwithstanding the cold, three-fourths of the pas- 
sengers had risen at four o’clock, and at six, being almost 
the only person left abed, and feeling sure that we must 
be near our port, I got up and went upon deck ; but it 
was not until eight o’clock that we came in sight of 
Norfolk. On mentioning the fact afterwards to an 
American, a man of sense, who was on board at the 
same time, and who, wiser than I, had lain abed till 
after sunrise, “ Ah, sir,” said he, “ if you knew my country- 
men better, you wouldn’t be at all surprised at their get- 
ting up at four o’clock, with the intention of arriving at 

An American is always on the look-out lest any 
of his neighbours should get the start of him. If one 
hundred Americans were going to be shot, they would 
contend for the priority, so strong is their t of com- 
petition.” —Chevalier’s United States. 
Letter from a Frenchman in London to a friend in Pai 

giving secret information, for which he was compe! 

quit England in forty-eight hours after the disco- 


very :— 
Lonpon, 1793. 
My dear Friend—<As there. is an nate I am 
going to inform you how we are. and what has happened 
since I last wrote, but as for news I have none, neither 
would it be proper to write any, as times are; my 
hter Mary, who you know is just turned of twenty. 
has an offer of marriage from a man that is a sail.- 
maker, which induces me to agree to the match, as I 
am informed by people of. the. same line. they always 
find ready. employment. 
Iam sorry to say I have been confined lately with a 
fever and a cold, at. the same time spit. blood, and had a 
severe head.ache ; but while writing this am fast re- 


acquainted with all your news and how. you all are, and 

to repeat my assurances of your commands. being always 

panctually executed 
F.C. 


The key to the above is a small dot after each word 
which is to be observed, and the information conveyed 
is—* There are twenty sail of the line ready at Spithead. 
Howe commands.” 


A Great Gun—According to New York the 
largest malleable iron gun we have on wR y ee born 
recently hammered out at the Hammersley forge in that 
3 is extraordinary piece of ordnance, which is 
made for the American government, is fourteen feet long, 
three feet in diameter, and weighs 30,000 Ibs., or fifteen 
tons. The process of construction is described as trul 
wonderful ; the machinery for placing this immense s 
im the furnace, for putting it on the anvil, for hammering, 
cutting, and turning, being so complete, that the mass 
sieved! with precision and facility. Cast-iron guns of this 
size, and larger, are frequently made ; but no attempt, we 
believe, has ever before been made to construct one of 
the same dimensions from wrought iron—the strength of 
which, it is calculated, will carry a ball one-third greater 
weight, and one-fourth increased distance, than the best 
cast-iron The celebrated Mons Meg of Edinburgh 
castle, which is also of malleable iron, is only 13 feet 
long and 14 feet in diameter, with this essential distine- 
tion, that it is constructed of separate bars or staves of 
iron hooped round by other bars, while the American 
gan is hammered out into one solid barrel like that of an 
ordinary fowling-piece. Mons Meg is supposed to have 
been forged at Mons in 1486. 


Jocular Epitaph—Wits are not 


following epitaph by a lady upon herself, which may be 
seen in the churchyard at Folkestone, is only one of a 
thousand such attempts at unseasonable jesting :— 
. A house she hath, it’s made of such good fashion, 

The tenant ne'er shall pay for reparation ; 

Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 

Or turn her out for non-payment ; 

From chimney-money, too, this cell is free ; 

To such a house who would not tenant be ? 


The physiological influence of rhythm on man and animals 
dry known, but Ki only of recent date that 
idea occurred of making it specifically subservient to 
their physical and mental improvement. By 
which is the setting of sounds or words ina 
order, much has been done in assuaging mental disorders ; 


and the effect is increased when the harmony of music is 
the cadences of the rh 

itherto, however, these applications hay> been chiefly 
soothing grief, inspiring courage, devotion, an ike ; 
while the physical value of the same agency has been left 
to dancing-masters, and drill sergeants. 
A new era seems to be dawning, not only arerhythm and 
music making their way into asylums for the mentally 
diseased, but into the seminaries for the mentally sane ; 
not only are they now employed to impart a graceful 
carriage to the body of the healthy, but also to correct 
the impediments of the deformed. From the reports of 
the Paris Academy of Medicine, we learn that Dr Colom- 
bat de L’Isere is now making this influence the subject 
of his investigations. Considering rhythm as the regu- 
lator of the principal functions and movements of all 
organised beings, that the lungs and heart beat with 
regularity, that smiths, sailors, &c., perform their avo- 
cations in cadence, and that all mankind instinctively 
follow a sort of rhythm in the oy part of their move- 
ments, he regards it as one of the first laws of the ani- 
mal economy, and argues that by its aid it is easy to 
render our movements more regular and perfect. 
physiological fact has led him to employ it in the cure of 
the abnormal contractions which characterise certain 
nervous affections—such as give rise to faltering, stutter- 
ing, &c., in the speech—and to look forward to it asa 


in the cure of other nervous 


An ingenious apparatus for detecting metals at the 
bottom of shallow waters has recently been invented 
by Lieutenant Ramslett of the Russian navy. He finds 
if there is any kind of metal at the bottom of the sea or 
in rivers, by means of a galvanic pile, of which the two 
isolated ductors are directed to the bottom of the 
water, where they are brought close her, without 
coming into absolute contact. When the inferior ex- 
tremities of these metallic threads touch a metal, it puts 
them into communication, and establishes a galvanic 
current in the conductors, the existence of which is 
made manifest to the observer by the declination of a 
compass placed under one of the threads. When this is 
ascertained, it is easy, by means of a needle, which can 
be slid down to the point intimated, to tell whether the 
metal is iron. The application of this discovery to 
archeology is much dwelt upon; as by its application 
to like soundings in the rivers of the vast old Roman 
empire, it will readily a) 
of metallic art are im there. 

Salt Wells.—The following ingenious and novel method 
of manufacturing salt, is taken from a recent number of 
the Cincinnati Chronicle:—We are informed that, in 


ing one of the salt wells of the Kanawha, a vein of’ 


car ted hydrogen (inflammable gas) was struck, and 
that the gas comes up in large quantities, mixed with 
the salt water. The proprietor has contrived to separate 
the gas from the water, and while the water is conveyed 
into the boilers through one set of pipes, the gas is con- 
veyed in another set under the boilers, where it is in- 
flamed, and evaporates the water. Thus the same well 
yields the water to make salt and the fuel to evaporate 
it. We are informed that salt is actually manufactured 
at this well at the net cost of two cents bushel. If 
nature continues to this double gootnst, this well 
will be worth more a silver mine. 


are noti y a correspondent of the Literary 
Gazette, from whose account we glean the following par- 
ticulars:—The town of Galena—the grand emporium of 
lead—is built upon the side of a steep hill, sloping down 
to the river Fevre, and contains from 3000 to inha- 
bitants. The Fevre is a romantic tribu’ of the 
Mississippi, capable of receiving steamers of or 400 
tons en, and navigable up to the town (15 or 20 
miles), winding in its course through a succession of hills 
and abrupt eminences, The wharf is of considerable 
extent, and has many steamers lying alongside taking in 
their cargoes of lead, immense quantities of which are 
strewed about in pigs of 70 Ibs. each. Many steamers 
arrive from Peters Cincinnati, and other places on 
the Ohio; but the ipal trattic is with St Louis. The 
manner of conducting the mines affords a curious con- 
trast with similar operations in En In the latter 
country, mining involves the employment of immense 
capital, and is erally considered a hazardous specu- 
lation ; but at Galena a few labouring men, comparatively 
speaking without a dollar in the world, and destitute of 
science and mining knowledge, open a shaft of about five 
or six feet diameter, and draw up the ore, which lies near 
the surface, as fast as they can fill the buckets. Two or 
three men will raise 2500 Ibs. daily, averaging about 75 
per cent. of pure metal, which is pure by the 
smelters, some of whom are store-keepers, and give cents 
or goods in exchange, chiefly the latter. A little distance 
from Galena several valuable copper-mines are also in 
active operation ; indeed the whole country appears to 
be one mass of metallic wealth. The digging for the ore 
—for it can scarcely be called mining—and the smelting 
are conducted upon the most simple and primitive 
principles. The pits are scattered about in all directions ; 
and everybody seems one way or another with 
the business of mining or smelting. The town is crowded 


with travellers, traders, its, and tors, all 
apparently engaged in one object—the toad tendo 

The Hyacinth.—This flower was originally found near 
Aleppo and Bagdad, where it still grows in great abun- 


dance in a wild state. The species (Hyacinthus 
Orientalis) was brought to England before 1596, as Gerard 


it was introduced. Up to the mning of the t. 
Pine, white, and 
renal but many new and brilliant colours have since 


peradded by cultivation. So much, indeed, is 
the hyacinth now esteemed, that it is regarded, in its 
ornament to every drawing- 


season, as an 
room, 


LINES 
SUGGESTED BY READING STANZAS BY MISS CAMILLA TOUL-. 
MIN, IN CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, ENTITLED 
“WHAT DOST THOU WHISPER, MURMURING SHELL ?”’ 
OCTOBER 21, 1843. 
Anp dost thou ask me, maiden fair, 
The secrets of the deep to tell ? 
And can thy gentle spirit hear 
The —— of the murmuring shell ? 
Well, if thou wilt, I could reveal 
each trembling heart to 
The throbs of sympathetic fear. 


*Tis mine to tell of treasures bright 
= in the ocean’s coral a 

i; + gems leA t 
Beneath the everlasting waves. - 
*Tis mine to whisper of the things 
Which swarm the waters where I sleep, 
Of wild and fearful birds, whose wings 
Flit o’er the bosom of the, deep. 
*Tis mine to tell of countless troops 
Of living creatures, great and small, 
Skimming the mighty waves in grow 
Formed by the hand that maketh 
Here is that great Leviathan, 
Who takes his pastime in the waves ; 
And here, beyond the ken of man, 
The tiniest tenant of these caves. 


*Tis mine to pour in Fancy’s ear 

The fabled secrets of my home ; 

To tell of Mermaid’s voice so clear, 

And water-nymphs who love to roam ; 

Of spirits of the air and main, 

Who ocean’s us revels lead, 

And breathe each sweet enchanted strain, 
Through curtains of the rich sea-weed. 


*Tis mine to tell of fearful nights, 

When tempests toss the billows high, 

Of minute guns, and beacon lights, 

For sailors’ anxious ear and eye ; 

Of lightnings that with vivid 

Iilume the sea with horrid glare, 

And waves that with tumultuous dash 

Fill the peor crew with dire despair. 

And oh! ’tis mine to tell of rocks 

Hid from the mariner’s keen eye ; 

Of dread and unexpected shocks, 

The shriek—the prayer—the dying cry. 

Tis mine to tell of gallant bark, 

Riding the waters in her pride, 

Sinking like lead ’mid caverns dark, 

Wrecked by the treacherous ocean tide. 

And still "tis mine to tell of those 

Whose sepulchres the deep waves are ; 

Of hearts that broke with crushing woes, 

When tidings reached their homes afar. 

Then dost thou ask me, maiden fair, 

The secrets of the deep to tell ? 

And can thy gentle spirit hear 

The whispers of the murmuring shell ? 
Josep Feary, 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


ALTERATION OF SIZE, 


TuHrovuGHout the twelve years’ existence of CHAMBERS’S 
EpinsurGH JouRNAL, its size has been the subject 
of constant complaint, which has increased latterly in 
force, as the inconvenience of such bulky volumes in a 
library was more and more felt. We long resisted the 
demand for a change, from a dislike to give the least 
disturbance to the arrangements of —— which 
in the existing form had experien 80 and 


that the number published 
1844, will be in the 8vo. size, 
Series, or the 623d of the whole work. By this alteration 
the Journal will in future range with CuamBers’s Inror- 
MATION FOR THE PropLe, OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, and Epitions. 

As the object of this change is simply what has been 
stated—a mere matter of convenience, deemed likely to 
be agreeable to our readers, and for that reason possibly 
favourable to the interests of the work—we hardly feel 
called upon to make a single further remark on the pre- 
sent occasion. It may only be proper to say, that the 
Journal, in its new size, will contain precisely the same 
quantity of matter as formerly, that every other arrange- 
ment connected with the work remains unchanged, and 
that we contemplate carrying it on with, if possible, 

zeal and assiduity, a of 
tive and entertaining reading for classes, and as an 
instrument for promoting the great cause of popular 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 

CuamBers’s Epinpurcu Journat will continue to be 
published at 14d., or supplied in monthly parts neatly 
done up in a printed wrapper. In future, the volume 
will be completed at the end of every year. The work 
is sold by every bookseller in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, to w= Shs the publishers would feel obliged by 
orders for the New Series being forwarded as early as 
convenient. 

Epinsurcu, November 28, 1843. 


|‘Loxpon : Published, with permission of W. and R. CuamBrrs, 


of Edinburgh, the proprietors, by W. 8. Orr, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 
' Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 
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unvarying prosperity. length, however, when on 
b the point of completing the twelfth volume, we have 
that this disinclination on our part not 
4§ any longer to stand in the way of the general wish of our 
. &§ | readers. The public is therefore respectfully informed 
i 
coq 
generally nice as to 
' either the objects or the seasons of their jocularities. | 
} No time, circumstance, or occasion, however inappro- | 
 @ priate, is exempt from their intrusion ; and even tomb- 
stones are made to perpetuate morsels of their skill. The | education, 
| | 
4 
| | | 
"3 speaks tas a we wn flower, without saying when | 
| 
4 


